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‘Misnesabilie. 





[! is satisfactory to note that the desire to 

preserve Ashridge Park from commercial 
exploitation commands widespread support. 
Moving and endearing associations gathered 
thick about it during the War; and its 
native beauty alone would suffice as good 
claim to protection. Lord Brownlow’s 


trustees discussed the situation at a meeting | 


on Oct. 14, but no announcement concerning 
any decision was made after it. It is under- 
stood that the National Trust will spare no 
effort to save the Park. In The Times of 
Oct. 17 Captain G. S. C. Swinton made the 
interesting suggestion that, if acquired for 
the nation, portions of it should be set apart 
for educational and scientific purposes. He 
reminds us that the Zoo and the Botanic 
Gardens are both over-crowded and cannot 
expand, and that Kew Gardens, too, are im- 
possible to be so extended as to deal ade- 
quately with forestry. 

Dr. G. B. Grundy, in a long letter in The 
Times of Oct. 19, describes the magnificent 
beeches of Ashridge Park, which, however, 
he goes on to say are not of commercial value, 
the wood being unsound. He also mentions 
that in a wood on the east edge of the Park 
stands the most magnificent ash tree of his 
acquaintance. It runs up for more than 
50ft. without a branch, is of perfect shape, 
and in its stem contains 400 cubic feet of 
timber. The second largest Dr. Grundy 
knows is on the Rose estate at Hardwick, 
near Pangbourne—containing just over 200 
cubic feet. The third is at Ashridge again, 
containing 180ft. 
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_ and the desire to secure it'for the nation may 
be said to have been focussed by an urgent 
, appeal to the public for contributions, signed 


| if the object is to be gained, 
| the appeal has, indeed, instantly displayed 
| itself, letters and donations at once beg 








On Oct. 20 public interest in Ashridge Park | 


| by the Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
| —— Lord Oxford and Asquith, and Lord 


rey of Fallodon, Vice-President of the 
liational Trust. A sum of £20,000, gift 
of an anonymous donor, is already in the 
hands of the National Trust, and with it 
might be purchased the stretch of land 
between Ivinghoe Beacon and Berkhamsted 
Common. But the signatories are pressing 
for something more than this; and will, we 
hope, find support for their more ample 
design. The Trustees are willing to ae 
only three weeks for the collection of a fund, 
ond the determination of the area to be pur- 
chased by it. It is therefore necessary for 
the public to be prompt as well as generous 
Interest in 


innin 

to flow into the office of the National Tre 
Contributions should be sent to the Secretary 
of the National Trust, 7, Buckingham 
Palace-gardens, S.W.1. 


LORD BEATTY is appealing for £25,000 

to save the Implacable, which, with the 
Victory, is the last survivor of the old wooden 
ships of the line of the Trafalgar era. It is 
desired to preserve her for the holiday sea- 
training of Sea Scouts, Sea Cadets and other 
boys. The Admiralty cannot allocate moneys 
voted for the Fleet to renovating a ship no 
longer on the Active List, but the Board 
would execute necessary “epairs in the Dock- 
yard if money to pay for them is subscribed 
by the public. If this is not forthcoming 
the ship must be broken up at no distant 
date, for the dock where she lies will soon be 
wanted. The Implacable is a French ship, 
and was first named Duguay-Trouin. t 
Trafalgar she engaged the Victory. She was 
taken . Sir Richard Strachan; became a 
ship of the Royal Navy, and was re-named 
Implacable. Her new service seems to have 
suited her, for she has many good things to 
her credit and, as Lord Beatty tells us (from 
whose appeal we are quoting), in her last 
commission she carried a golden cock at her 
main truck as the smartest ship in the 
Mediterranean Fleet. If she is saved she is 
to remain on loan at Falmouth to Mr. 
Wheatley Cobb, who has been maintaining her 
at his own cost for the last fifteen years, and 
will be used under his direction. Parties of 
about 250 boys can be taken at a time during 
the suitable months of the year. 
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| as the account of a case in the Court 
N Oct. 14 Professor Harold — | pt aetna which declarator was sought of 
Lefroy died at St. George’s Hospital. | the validity of a marriage ceremony carried 
He had been overcome on the 10th by acci- | out at the blacksmith’s shop at Gretna 
ee Se ae ce ie ae, 
was experimenting at the Imperial College, Blacksmith’s Shop, Gretna Green, who 
— So en eee rst, Aaa ag had "performed the ceremony produced 
vening days. His death, thus directly - ‘the marriage register in Court, showing that 
to his ardour in scientific research, cuts o in July, 1924, the girl, the pursuer, had been 
one who had already done brilliant service, | erates. Precaeelae 0 according to the Law 
and promised much more; for he was only | ? Restlend Lord Ashmore, after hearing 
48. He was 22 when he was appointed | the evidence granted decree of declarator 
————— ‘te = Wert indies” ‘Thence | that the marriage was lawful. 
i re for the Wes ; : ee 
“a ig d, in 1903, Imperial Entomo- THE Berlin correspondent of ~ Bia: 
logist for India. He was recalled from sends an account of a meeting he a 
India in 1912 to take the newly founded week by the Society of German es: - 
chair of Entomology at the Imperial College | the Jewish Faith at — 
of Science and Technology. His skill and Grimme, Professor of Semitic r wes. 
energy as administrator and organiser made | Munich, delivered an address of startling 
him no less admirable as creator of a school | | 1s est about his work on the Sinai a 
than his ability and enthusiasm had made | tions. He has been studying the inacripaes 
him as a researcher. His work in this | photographed by Sir Flinders a = Peo’ 
counteraction of insect pests—especially flies | using the 15th consonant “9 y Pro- 
in Mesopotamia and the beetles infesting ‘fessor Alan Gardiner, and by t is epee 
the wheat-stores, destined for shipment to | making out words by a system whic = 
England, in Australia — has its place with | them sense, arrived at something nal tabled 
the finest scientific work done in the war. | the Hebrew of the Bible. Severa A, “ 
His special study was methods of destroying}... the names Joseph and To —" 
noxious insects by chemical poisons; and so on one he makes out the words “ I. —, 
eager and rash was he, so forgetful of per- | Captain over the stone-workers, = vei a 
sonal safety, that even experience of the | th Temple, thank Hatshepsut, daug f the 
dangerous nature of the substances he dealt Pharaoh, for having pulled me out o 








i ” The 
ith —and he had more than once nearly | Nile, and had me to high honour. 
eee: to gases before—could not wake | 4.402 are conformable; there is one mention 
caution in him. | in the Bible of Moses as Manasseh; and : 


posed i i + im- 
J if a sufficient number of sub- | Dr, Grimme is ready to assert that, not im 
|? po is Aten yi issue —. | ——: — — .— pera et 
ae "They number | sgn ei h d he is anxious that an 
i E | graphs an lous “ 
= eta 25,000 books and pamphlets, pel should be sent to Sinai — bw 
aa yale sl the largest and a | poses of further resarch on the inscrip 
ilitary bibliogra hy of the | in situ. ; : r 
rs a ee ae ‘in existence. All| P}URING recent excavations ~*~ cit, 
nets 08 of military art and science are_ 26ft. below street level ond i @ 
represented, as well as military history and | pjgistocene river gravel there has on 
biography, problems of national and Imperial |. fo<ci] human skull. It aot : = 
defence, politics in relation to war, travels | noynced to be that of a Paleo a ic v— 
and kindred subjects. The catalogue, which | of the Neanderthal type, proba y * et 
will be a subject index, will be prepared by years of age and ambidextrous. Is —_ 
the War Office Librarian, Mr. F. J. Hudle- | },, supposed that she lived in my Becks 
ston, and it will be published by H.M. | tondon: probably her body, wi — 
Stationery Office at the price of £2 to sub- | ;hinoceros and mammoth whose : me 
scribers and £3 to others. Application for in the same area, was washed ip a 
articulars should be made to the Controller, higher ground by a flood. “ae a 
Fris Majesty’s Stationery Office, Princes-| 146 address on the subject by } a we 
street, London, S8.W.1. Dawson and Professor bags gg ad phote 
OSE who are interested in Gretna Green | Zoological apse Pes oot. Fide at Oa 
may like to note that the Scotsman of | graphs will be found in 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


A FRAGMENT OF AN OLD-SAXON 
PSALTE 


WARDS the end of 1915, Dr. St. 
Tomkowicz of Cracow was commissioned 
by the Academy of Sciences in that city to 
travel in the area of Russian Poland, at that 
time occupied by the Austrian Army, in 


order to discover, and so far as he could pro- | 


tect, remains of the old Polish Civilization 
there. 


Among other things he brought back with | 
hotographs of a fragment | 


him two small 
of manuscript discovered by Seminar-Pro- 
fessor Dr, Zalewski in a copy of ‘ Concordia 
discordantium canonum,’ ed. Heinrici Egge- 
stein, Argentorati, anno 1472, from the old 
Bernardine Monastery at Radecznica in the 
province of Lublin, to which it had been 
presented at the end of the seventeenth 
century by Franz Rayszewicz, then ‘‘ Vicar 
of the Russian Province.”’ 

A short and not very satisfactory notice 
of this fragment was given by Dr. Tomkowicz 


at the time in the Bulletin of the Academy | 


of Sciences at Cracow, but it was not till 1921 


‘the Latin text of Notker’s Psalms from the 
same original. 

The old Saxon translation does not show 
any particular literary merits, appearing as 
a characteristic interlinear version which 
slavishly imitates the Latin text; it is 
naturally not so good as Notker’s version of 
two centuries later, but compares very favour- 
ably with the probably later Old Low 
| Frankish Psalms, which are full of errors. 
Yet, since there exist in Frankish (especially 
Rhine-Frankish) corresponding forms for all 
| the words of these Old Saxon fragments, it 
seems that the latter are part of an Old 
Saxon translation of a Rhine-Frankish text. 

The editor’s tentative conclusions (since the 
dating and placing of Old Saxon remains 
are admittedly most difficult) are that the 
dialect is a literary one, combining Saxon, 
Frankish and Frisian characteristics, and 
that the translation was made in the neigh- 
| bourhood of the Frankish boundary, perhaps 
| at the convent of Werden on the Ruhr, in 
the first half of the ninth century. Or per- 
haps the fragments under consideration were 
from a copy of a translation made some 
decades earlier by Liudger, the apostle of the 
| Frisians and Saxons, and founder of the 
/monastery of Werden, who died in 809. 

These fragments then, dating perhaps from 
| the ninth century, are important not only 


that an accurate copy of the MS. could be| for the student of Germanic philology but 


made. 


This was done by Dr. Adam Klecz-| also for the English scholar who is inter- 


kowski, Prof. of Germanic in the University | ested in Old English and Old Saxon. 


of Posen, who found it to consist of two | 
double leaves of parchment, each containing 
four pages of the Latin text of a Psalter 
with a translation, which he recognises as 
Old Saxon, written between the lines in the 
Carolingian minuscule script of, at the 
latest, the end of the ninth century. 

The complete text of the fragment, with | 
Prof. Kleczkoski’s Commentary, has now been 
published by the Polish Academy of Sciences, 
and it appears that the two parchment leaves, 
which were pasted on the inside of the oaken | 
cover of the ‘Concordia canonum’ at the 
beginning and end of the volume, contain | 
eight psalms and six collects, arranged as fol- | 
lows: Collect; Ps. xxviii. 1-10; Collect; 
Ps, xxix. 1-5; Ps. xxxii. 9-22; Collect; Ps. | 
xxxili, 1-4; Ps. cx. 9-10; Collect; Ps. cxi. 
19; Collect; Ps. cxiv. 2-9; Ps. cxv. 1-8; 
Collect. That is to say, we have here frag- 
ments from the beginning and end of a com- | 
plete psalter. The Latin text is that of the | 
Psalterium Gallicanum, from which it differs | 
only in slight and unimportant details — | 
slighter in fact than those which distinguish | 





The full title of Prof Kleczkowski’s work 
—one half of which appeared two years ago, 
while the other is expected shortly—is (in 
Polish) ‘‘ Prace Komisji Jezykowej Polskiej 
Akademji Umietnosci, No. 12. [Sub-title and 
commentary in German]. Neuentdeckte 
Altsachsische Psalmenfragmente aus der 
Karolinger Zeit. Teil 1. Krakéw, 1923.’ 
That is to say, ‘“‘ Studies of the Linguistic 
Commission of the Polish Academy of 
Sciences, No. 12. Newly discovered Frag- 
ments of Old Saxon Psalms of the Carolingian 
Period. Part 1. Cracow, 1923.’ 

At the same time appeared an edition of 
the text with photographs and paleographic 
introduction by Dr. Ludwik Zalewski, the 
discoverer and present owner of the frag- 
ments, under the title: ‘‘ Studies of the 
Linguistic Commission of the Polish Academy 
of Sciences, No. 11.  Psalterii versionis 
interlinearis Vetusta Fragmenta Germanica. 
Edidit prefatus est notisque illustravit Dr. 
Ludovicus Zalewski. Cracow, 1923.’’ 

aS. 2 oe 
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THOMAS PENNANT AND JOHN 
WALLIS: MS. NOTES. 
(See ante, p. 255). 


AT the reference above I mentioned having 

recently purchased the copy of Wallis’s 
‘Natural History and Antiquities of 
Northumberland,’ which formed part of the 
library of that eminent naturalist and anti- 
quarian, Thomas Pennant. In it I found 
a couple of MS. notes of an interesting 
character. 

One, which has the appearance of being by 
Pennant himself, reads : 

Thus far Mr. Wallis, who to my knowledge 
is wrong in ascribing these verses to War- 
burton as well as in saying he took a draw- 
ing of the Picture. I knew Warburton well. 
He was the most illiterate man I ever met 
with. Ignorant not only of the learned and 
foreign languages, but even of his own. As 
to Drawing he had not the humblest rudi- 
ments of it. Nor was his knowledge greater 


in Surveying. He did not, I have the greatest | 


reason to think, know a Right from an 
Acute or Obtuse Angle. And yet this man 
had the Art or rather Cunning to pass 
through life with Credit and to be spoken of 
after his death as man of learning and 
ingenuity. 


This note refers to a statement made by | 


Wallis when describing Chillingham Castle. 
He says: 

In one of the ground rooms is a marble 
chimney-piece wherein a live Toad was dis- 
covered in the sawing the block in two; the 
Nidus visible till plastered over by the order 
of the late Lord Tankerville. In the same 
room is a painting of it, from which the late 


Mr. Warburton took a drawing and prefixed | 


to it the following verses. 


Here follows a couple of verses in Latin 


which need not be transcribed. 


The Mr. Warburton so scathingly criticised | 
in the note was John Warburton, Somerset | 
Herald, who had an active share in the con- | 


struction of the military road along the line 
of the Roman Wall between Newcastle and 
Carlisle, an undertaking which was com- 
menced near the Westgate, Newcastle, on 
July 8, 1751. When constructing this road 
he evidently collected material for the pub- 
lication of his work, ‘ Vallum Romanum’ 
(1753), about which Dr. J. Collingwood 


Bruce remarked that it consisted of those 
portions of Horsley’s ‘ Britannia Romana’ 
which bear directly upon the Wall transferred 
to his own book with the smallest possible 
®asknowledgement. 

The second note appears to be the conclud- | 
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ing portion of a letter, presumably addressed: 
to, Pennant, dealing with a. place-name 
| terminal of frequent occurrence in the North 
of England. It proceeds thus: 

In the north Hough (f) or Heugh (f) is the 
common name for a steep hill or precipice 
(for the Saxon Hou a mountain) and these are 
| not very different from Hop, whence Hop. 
toun—You that have travelled and seen the 
| places will be best able to judge whether the 
| situation and denomination agree—But How 
| Hough (w) and Howl signify also hollow or 
| deep—Whence such a name as Houghton may 
| happen to signify a town on a hill or ina 

dale. But aah of this—If you direct your 
| commands to me in Clapath, Durham, they 
| shall be always most punctually obeyed by 
| Sir, 


Your most obliged, 

Humble Servant, 

| R. Harrison. 

| here is no date to indicate when the 
| letter was written. Where I have put a letter 
| in brackets to indicate the pronunciation the 
| writer placed it over the ‘‘ gh ’’ to show it. 

| Robert Harrison (1715-1802), the writer 
| of the letter, was known in Durham and 
Newcastle by the name of Philosopher Harri- 
son. He was appointed Master of the 
Trinity House School in Newcastle 14 Jan., 
|1757. He also took private pupils, among 
whom were the first Lord Eldon and his 
'brother Lord Stowell. When he resigned 
| the Newcastle post he went to live in Durham, 
| and died there in November, 1802, in the 
88th year of his age, He outlived both his 
friends, George Allan and Thomas Pennant, 
the former by two years and the latter by 


| four. 
H. ASKEW. 
Spennymoor. 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 
XVIII AND XIX CENTURY WILLS. 
(See ante, pp. 24, 167). 
Diocese of Ardagh. 
| 1739. McKeronz, Anthony. 
IT, Anthony McKeone of Great Johnstown, 
in Co. of Longford, do 
this 2ist day of Jan- 
uary, 1739, make this 
my last Will and 
Testament. I desire to be buried in_ the 
churchyard of Cloonbrony. My wife Eliza- 
beth McKeone. My eldest son, Mathew 
McKeone. My second son, James McKeone. 
My youngest son, John McKeone. My 
granddaughter, Ann Forster under 21. My 
son, Anthony Forster. My grandson, An- 





Dated 21 Jan., 1739. 
Granted 7 Dec., 1741. 
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‘thony Denniston, My grandson, Anthony | 


Harris. My wife and Andrew Denniston of 
Drumeel, in Co. Longford, exors. 
his 
(Signed) Anthony x McKeone. 


mark. 
Diocesan Wil], 1741. 
1744. Reynoxps, Francis. 


I, Francis Reynolds of Curnafinowan, in 

arish of Cloon and) 

Dated 18 May, 1744. Be. of Leytrim. To 

Proved 19 May, 1744. Mary, my wife. Con- 

nor Reynolds, my son. 

Thady Reynolds, my son. Mary Reynolds, 

my dau. Mary Reynolds, alliom McMurry. 

My son Bryan I constitute &c. my only sole 
heir. 

Witnesses:—John Heffernan, Oliver Pey- 
ton, Tennis M. Guane. Granted May 19, 
1744, to Bryan Reynolds. 

Diocesan Will, 1744 


1761. Reynoups, Thady. 


I, Thady Reynolds of Ballagh, in Co. of 
Longford, Dealer. To 
be buried in Church 
of Cloongross. To my 
wife. My son, Thomas. 
My dau. Mary when 21. Tho. Hanly of 
Lipsgimoely, Michael Conry of Newton- 
forbes, to be exors. 


Dated 26 April, 1761. 
Proved 5 Aug., 1761. 


Witnesses: — William Hanly, Thomas 
Begly. 
Diocesan Will, 1761. 
1768. Rerynotps, Catherine. 


The last Will and Testament of Catherine ' 
Reynolds of Cloon- 
tumpher, in the Co. 
of Leitrim. As to the 
fourth part of Cloon- 
tumpher aforesaid. With my dwelling 
house, half the Barn adjoining my House 
and my part of the Cow House all which I 
am entitled to and possessed of and other 
worldly substance, I leave and bequeath to 
my grandson, James Reynolds, all the afore- 
said Lands, Houses and all appurtenances. 
My nephew, Michael Creedigan. My niece, 
Mary Creedigan. My niece, Elizabeth Rey- 
nolds. My niece, Mary Reynolds, To Mary | 
Hanly. To Elizabeth McHugh. I appoint 
Lawrence Duigenan and Peter Duigenan, 
Esqrs., to be Executors of this my last will. 
Witnesses: — John Morgan, Bryan 
Fanghna, Michael Carroll. 
Will and Grant Book, 1762-1802, p. 39. 


Dated 3 July, 1767. 
Proved 22 Jan., 1768. 
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1767. Reynoips, Laughlin. 
The last Will and Testament of Laughlin 


Reynolds of Cree- 
Dated 6 Dec., 1767. mnagh, in the Co. of 
Proved 17 Aug., 1769. Leitrim, Merchant. 


To be buried in the 
churchyard of Cloone in the ashes of my 
ancestors. My wife, Elizabeth Reynolds. 
My sons, Laughlin Reynolds, Erill Reynolds 
and Daughters Dorothy, Elizabeth, Mary 
and Catherine Reynolds. My farm of Cree- 
nagh. My dau., Ormer Reynolds. My dau., 
Bridget Bern, otherwise Reynolds. To my 
sons, Laughlin and Ire Reynolds. . . with 
leases of Ruscumish and Tullyoran. Stephen 
Reynolds, James Reynolds and Charles Rey- 
nolds to be Executors. 


Witnesses:—Hugh Beirn, Lawrence Rey- 
nolds, Michael Reynolds. 
Ibid. v, 48. 


1768. 


The last Will and Testament of Mary Rey- 
nolds, otherwise 
Waugh of Drumlakill, 
in the Co. of Leitrim. 
To be buried at Kilta- 
gharh. My sister, Elizabeth . . . otherwise 
Waugh. My sister, Margaret Armstrong, 
otherwise Waugh. My nephew, Robert 
Armstrong. My niece, Margaret Reynolds, 
otherwise Armstrong. My nephew, James 
Armstrong. My nephew, William Arm- 
strong. My nephew, Daniel Killen. To 
Sarah Gilhuly, daur. to my nephew, James 
Gilhuly. My said sister Elizabeth. The 
farm of Drumla. To my nephew, Robert 
Armstrong, and to my said niece Margaret 
Reynolds, otherwise Armstrong, to be equally 
divided. Mr. Joseph Johnston and John 
Twaddle to be Executors. 

Witnesses :— — Keen, Francis Taylor, Wil- 
liam Taylor. 


Reynotps, Mary. 


Dated 8 Jan., 1768. 
Proved 23 Oct., 1769. 


Ibid. p. 51. 


1768. Rrynoitps, Owen. 

I, Owen Reynolds of Cavan, in the parish 
of Mohill and Co, of 
Leitrim, gentleman. 
My wife, Bridget Rey- 
nolds, otherwise Fer- 
The said Bridget to be sole Executor. 


Phelim 
Ibid. p. 62. 


Dated 22 Nov., 1768. 
Proved 8 Dee., 1771. 


rall. 


Witnesses :— Andrew 


McComas, 
Reynolds. 
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1772. Reynotps, Michael. | ee Reynolds, my wife, to be my 

| DX . 

The last Will and Testament of Michael ee (Signed) Hugh Reynolds. 
Reynolds of Corre- Witness:—Robert Gouldsbury, Edmd. 

Dated 7 Sept., 1772. gresse, in the parish yennen. Peter Reynolds. ; 

Proved 21 Sept., 1772. of Mohill and Co. of , ; Ibid. p. 154. 
Leitrim. To my wife. , 

To Petter, my eldest son. To Bryan, my 4799 Reynotps, James. 

younger son. To Nancy, my eldest dau. To : a ; Be ht : 

Mary, my youngest dau. To my father and James Reynolds of poe = 7 rv 

mother, To Patrick Reynolds, my nephew. ated 10 Aug., 1782. Mohill an be of 

To Michael Reynolds, my other nephew. Codicil 10 Aug., 1782. Leitrim, = nave 

To Mary Reynolds, my nise. To James Proved 30 Aug., 1784. this day Nd. 1 a lease 

Reynolds, my nephew, and to George Rey- |, ,, : of the said lands of 

: i 5 2 | Cavan and Gortawillan to John O’Brien of 
nolds, my other nephew. I appoint my | al aa alee 
brother James Reynolds, Mathew Reynolds, | a ee wile Rene aces ge fe 
7 * © | J < J ? , 
apa somes “Moran of Lisnmeden, to be children. My dau. Bridget Reynolds, spinster. 


Executors. 
ae viii _.| My son Thomas Reynolds. |My son Owen 
ne: Shitiam Hurst, M. Luke | Reynolds. My brother William Reynolds. 
rarty, Bryan :/ oran. My brother, John Reynolds. I appoint 
Proved 2lst Sept., 1772, by James and John O’Brien and William West of Mohill, 
Mathew Reynolds. ; gents., to be Executors. 
Ibid. p. 77. | ~ Witnesses :—-Hen O’Brien, Frans. Me- 


| Garry, David Forest. , 
1781. Reynotps, James. Ibid, p. 180. 


I, James Reynolds of the Co, Leytrim, jdmon. of James Reynolds late of Cavan in 


farmer. To Mary, my ish of Mohill, Co. 
Dated 30 Jan., 1781. - wife. My brothers, Geitrim greniel tale 
Proved 19 Feb., 1781. Thomas Reynolds and | Dated 30 Aug., 1784. Thomas and Owen 
Richard Reynolds, My Reynolds. 
brother, Thomas Reynolds, and his son, | Ibid. p. 194. 


a ay Teel To John Reynolds, son 
of Thomas Reynolds. My sister, Beck Rey- | — ake 
nolds. To Margaritt Reynolds. To Nancy | ee ee ee ——— 
Reynolds, dau. to Richard Reynolds. To Patrick Reynolds of Toorasugh, - = 0 
James Reynolds, son to Richard Reynolds. | at Leitrim, ° pe 
Witnesses:—Thomas Hill, Caleb Bell | Dated 24 Sept., 1787. Reynolds, Catherine 
Thomas J. Boon (?). ’ Proved 5 Nov., 1787. Reynolds, Michael re 
Proved 19th Feb., 1781, by Mary Rey-' .,. : nolds, and to the ee 
nolds, the wife. . : ” | which my wife carrys at present if it arrives 
Ibid, p. 130. | at any maturity. My wife, Bridget Rey- 
ome" | nolds, otherwise Maxwell. I appoint Peter 
| Reynolds of said Toorasugh in said county, 
1908. . Reemonnn, Sage. : and Charles Reynolds of Goobegraffy both in 


The last Will and Testament of Hugh Rey- | said county, to be Executors. 


nolds of Brianross in | 
Dated 26 Nov., 1782. Co. of Leitrim, farmer. 
Proved 17 March, 1788. My wife, Margaret | 

Reynolds. My youngest 
son, Bryan Reynolds. My _ eldest son, 
Daniel Reynolds, all Title and Interest in 
that part of Bohy in Co. of Leitrim, now in | 1789. Rrynotps, Owen, aa 
my possession. My five daughters, Cather- | Owen Reynolds of Rinn, in Co. of Leitrim. 
ine, Mary, Eleanor, Elizabeth and Dorothy My wife. Debts to be 
Reynolds. My daughter Bridget McCabe, | Dated 29 Jan., 1789. received from Michael 
otherwise Reynolds, and Felix McCabe her | Proved 6 April, 1789. Reynolds, Thomas Rey- 
husband. I appoint John Crofton of Lurga, | nolds, Michael Rey- 


his ; 
(Signed) Patrick x Reynolds. 


mark. 
Witnesses :—John Titon, James Reynolds. 
Ibid. p. 205. 


Esq., Duke Crofton’ of Mohill, Esq., and | nolds, Pall Reynolds, Owen McMahon, Mrs. 
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Scott, John Cunningham, John Reynolds, 


| 1794. Reynoxps, Patrick. 


Philip Holtaghan, Thomas Reynolds, Wil-| Patrick Reynolds of Farnaught, in the 


liam Murphy, Allice Carroll, Owen Rey- 
nolds, Francis Mulvey, Francis Reynolds, 
Pat Fox, Pall Carroll, Ambrose Mullany, 
John McCormick, Pall McCormick, Mar- 
aret Mulligan, Charles Dungenan, Mary 
Ceesite, hilip Coniffry, Elinor Giblo, 
John Reynolds and James Holtaghan. 

My son, Owen. My daughter, Bridget 
Reynolds. My dau. Elenor Reynolds. The 
persons owing the said debts that is to pay 
the said fortune is Duke Crofton, Esq., 
Thomas Thompson, Thomas Sherer, John 
Shaw and Henry McKinley. 

My son, Hugh Reynolds. To my sons, 
Hugh and Owen, my holding in Rinn. My 
sons, Thomas Reynolds, Patrick Reynolds, 
Michael Reynolds and John Reynolds. 1 
appoint Duke Crofton, Esq., and Derby Rey- 
nolds of Drumds, to be Executors. 


his 
(Signed) Owen x Reynolds. 
mark. 
Witnesses:—Thomas West, Henry Scott, 
and Thomas Reynolds. 
Proved 6th April, 1789, by Bridget Rey- 
nolds, widow of Deceased. 


Ibid. p. 232 
1791. Rerynoxps, Rose. 
Rose Reynolds of Drumlish, in Co. of Long- 
ford, widow. My 


Dated 22 Nov., 1791. 


brother, Anthony Ma- 
Proved 15 Dee., 1791. 


han of Boherngmeal- 
toges in said County, 
all my Right, Title and Interest of the 
lands of Cavan in Co. of Leitrim, bequeathed 
to me by my dearly beloved husband, James 
Reynolds deceased. To my brothers, Conn 
Mahan, Bryan Mahan, and Arthur Mahan. 
I appoint the Revd. John O’Connor of Drum- 
lish, and Mr. Samuel Cranford of Newton- 
forbes, to be Executors. 


his 
(Signed) Rose x Reynolds. 
mark. 


Witnesses: — John Thompson, Thomas 
McMahon, Owen McMahon. 


Ibid. p. 276. 


[Nore.—The above Rose Reynolds is the 
widow of James Reynolds, of Cavan, Co. 
Leitrim ; see his Will dated 10th August, 
1782.—H.F.R.]. 


| 


| 
| Dated 18 Sept., 1794. 
| Proved 11 Aug., 1796. 


Barony of Mohill and 
Co. of Leitrim. My 
wife, Jane Reynolds, 


My youngest son, 
Bryan, My son, Daniel. My son, John. 
, My dau. Elizabeth. 1 appoint my wife 


| Jane and my son Daniel to be Executors. 

| Witnesses:—James Ballan, John Ballan. 

| Proved 11th August, 1796, by Jane Rey- 

| nolds, the widow. 

Ibid. p. 394. 

| 1796. Reynotps, Thomas, 

, Thomas Reynolds of Mohill, in Co. of Lei- 

trim. My sons, 

| Dated 10 March, 179%. Francis Reynolds, 

| Proved 17 May, 1797. Charles Reynolds, and 

my dau., Mary Ann 

| Reynolds. [ appoint Mr. William West, 

_the Revd. Patrick Reynolds and Thomas 

| West of Mohill, to be Executors. 

Witnesses:—Thomas West, John West, 

| Bryan Beirne. 

Proved by Thomas West, 17th May, 1797. 
Ibid. p. 358. 


| 1798. Rerynoups, Charles. 

| Charles Reynolds of Mohill, in Co. Leitrim. 
To my wife, Elizabeth 
Reynolds. My Title 
and Interest in the 
lands of Cornogopell, 
near Drumsna in said County. My two sons, 
Francis Reynolds and Hugh Reynolds. My 
Title and Interest in Houses and Mill in 
Tullyoran. The holding I have in Trean- 
more from John Jones, the holding I have 
in Tauloughtanully situate near town of 
Mohill. I appoint James Camboy of Car- 
rick, and Thomas West of Mohill, to be my 


Executors, 

Witnesses:—Will West, Robert Lloyd, 
Myles Keon. 

Proved 30th August, 1800, by Elizabeth 
Reynolds, the widow, 


Dated 5 Aug., 1798. 
Proved 30 Aug., 1800. 


Ibid, p. 411. 
1799. Reynoxtps, Revd. Michael. 
Revd. Michael Reynolds, pastor of Kill- 
taughter, in Co. of 
Dated 16 Dec., 1799. Leitrim. To Michael 
| Proved 24 Apr., 1800. Reynolds of Guba- 
drinsh, in parish of 





| 
1 


| Mohill, my nephew all profit &c. of the 
| joint lease passed to me and Terence Rey- 
nolds of Carrick, by the Revd. Michael 
on deceased. My niece, Anne Reynolds, 
| dau. 


to Francis Reynolds, deceased, my 
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brother, half of the profits, &c., of lease of : 
Roscarbon, in parish of Kiltubrit and Co. 
of Leitrim, passed to me by George Nugent 
Reynolds, ag and I Will and Bequeath 
unto Margaret Reynolds, otherwise Brady, 
sister to said Anne Reynolds the other half 
of said lease. To Michael Reynolds, my 
nephew, son to Margaret Reynolds my | 
sister. To Mathew Reynolds, my nephew, 
son to Dennis Reynolds my brother. To 
Mary McGuire, otherwise Reynolds, my niece. | 
To Dennis Reynolds and John Reynolds my ' 
brothers, and to Margaret Reynolds my | 
sister. To Mrs. Reynolds, widow, Michael 
Reynolds of Drimbrivan, in the parish of 
Mohill, Francis Reynolds of Drimbrivan, 
Mary Reynolds, otherwise . . . . of Coraen- 
ary, in the parish of Cloon, Katherine Rey- 
nolds, otherwise Carbreavy, of Clooncerne 
[-?u.F.R.]. | Mary Reynolds, otherwise Mc- 
Guire, of Kescargan, Margaret Reynolds, 
otherwise Brady, of Roscarbon, in the parish 
of Killtubrit, Anne Reynolds sister to said 
Mary and Margaret Reynolds. Patrick Rey- 
nolds of Releaugh, in parish of Cloon, and 
James Reynolds of Woods, in said parish of 
Cloon. Mrs. Reynolds, widow of Daniel 
Reynolds of Cornagressa, in parish of 
Mohil, and Margaret Reynolds, otherwise 
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Gouhine, of Drimrakinel ‘in said parish. | 


Bridget Reynolds, otherwise Keating, my 
niece. Revd. John Reynolds, my nephew. 
Margaret Reynolds, my sister. I appoint 
the Revd. Patrick Reynolds and Revd. 
Charles Rodingham to be Executors. 


Witnesses :—. . . Prest, Constn Magnore, 
Patrick Reynolds. 
Debtors to Revd. 
Codicil. Michael Reynolds are 
Dated 16 Dec., 1799. James Reynolds of 
Proved 24 Apr., 1800. Aughoeftle, and Ross 
Reynolds. 
Ibid. p, 397. 


1809. Reynoxtps, Bryan. 
I, Bryan Reynolds of Drumgowla, in parish 


of Cloon and County 
Dated 1 Sept., 1809. of Leitrim. My wife | 
Proved 9 June, 1812. and four daughters. 


My son, Patrick. My 


son, Edmond. My dau. — 
is 
(Signed) Bryan x Reynolds. 
mark. 
Granted to Giles Reynolds 9th June, 1812. 
Will Book, 18——, p. —. 
Henry Firzceratp REYNOLDS. 


[Administration Bonds, etc., of the Diocese 
of Ardagh will be included in our next num- 
ber.] 


OctToper 24, 1925, 


GIDE-LIGHTS ON OLD BRITISH REGI. 

MENTS: 28th, 17th, 81st, and 5th— 
GENERAL HENRY JOHNSON.—The fol- 
lowing has been extracted partly from the 
‘D.N.B.’ and partly from P.R.O. W.0, 
25 / 3206 : — 


General Sir Henry Johnson, born 1 Jan., 


| 1748, was the second son of Allen Johnson, 
|of Kilternan, Co. Dublin, and created a 


Baronet 1 Dec., 1818. He entered the 28th 
Foot as Ensign in 1761, in which he also 
obtained his Captaincy and Majority, seeing 
much service in America. Later, he served 
in the 17th and 81st; and he held the 
Coloneley of the 5th at the time of his death. 
At the commencement of the war with 
France, he was appointed Inspector-General 


'of recruiting for the English establishment 


in Ireland, which post he retained until 1798, 
During the rebellion that year he was 
detached with 3,000 men to occupy New 
Ross, and defeated the rebels when they 
attacked that place, June 5, 1798. Accord- 
ing to Lecky it was the hardest fight during 
the rebellion. General Johnson was Governor 
of Ross Castle from 1800-1833, and died at 
Bath, 18 March, 1835, aged 87 years. 


On the back of the Return of the Garrison 
of Ross Castle furnished by the said 
Governor in 1833, is the following note 
written by him: 

I beg, to observe, that having had the 
Honor of dining with His late Majesty, George 
the Fourth, on His Birthday, when at Brigh- 
ton, His Majest gave as a Toast (Drank in 
a Bumper) “The Health of General Henry 
Johnson, The Saviour of not only Ireland but 
also of The Empire!! ” 

Giving me the Hope of being removed 
to a Better Government. 

The Present King when Duke 

of Clarence was present— 

As was the Present King of France. 


FE. H. Farrsrotaer. 


[THE PICCADILLY PARROT AND 
GOAT.—The present location of London 
relics is always of interest. A letter mm 
The Daily Express, 17 Oct., 1925, assures 
us that the famous chinaware parrot so long 
in the window of the Baroness Burdett- 


| Coutt’s house in Stratton Street is now at 


Earl’s Place, Mark Cross, Sussex. Another 
letter in the same paper, Cut. 10, describes 
the career of the famous goat, so long assocl- 
ated with the Rothschild stables. 

J. ARpac#. 
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Readers 


RS. GORDON’S SCHOOL, PARK 
LANE. —The Calcutta Gazette, Aug. 

9, 1804, states that the Hon. Mrs. Lockhart 
Gordon, mother of Lockhart and Loudon 
Gordon, who bolted with the famous Mrs. Lee, 
De Quincey’s ‘‘ female infidel,’’ kept a school 





Queries. | 


of some celebrity next door to Fozard’s (livery | 


What is known of 
this school ? 
J. M. Buttoc#. 


HOLLINS, LANCASHIRE. — I have a 
pedigree of the Qunliffe family of 
Wycoller Hall, near Colne, Lancashire. 


Previous to living at Wycoller the Cunliffes 
lived at a house called Hollins. Can any 
one tell me in what parish in Lancashire | 
Hollins was situated and whether anything 
remains of the Hall? 
MovuntacGueE C. 
Swalcliffe, Poynton, Cheshire. 


A STORY OF JOHN WESLEY. — In a 

recent address on the subject of spirit 
guardianship, by the Rev. G. Vale Owen, the 
speaker narrated as an illustration a story | 
of John Wesley, who, having in his possession 
a sum of money, was waylaid by thieves, whose | 
intentions were frustrated by their perceiving, | 
as they thought, that he was accompanied 
by two horsemen, presumably his guardian 
angels, who had assumed form. 

I should be glad to know whether this story | 
is related in any Life of Wesley and if it 
has the authority of the preacher himself. 

H. J. AYLIrFe. 

20, College Road, Brighton. 


PARISH REGISTERS OF FARN-| 

BOROUGH, Nr. WANTAGE, BERKS. 
— The early Parish Registers of Farn- | 
borough, Berkshire, are said to have been | 
lost or destroyed for ages. The present | 
Registers date only from 1735. In the) 
‘Victoria History of Berkshire,’ vol. iv. 
(1924), it says: The Registers previous to | 
1812 are as follows :— 

1. Baptisms, 1553 to 1675. Marriages, 
1553 to 1682. Burials, 1653 to 1679. (All | 
entries between 1653 and 1660 are of a very 
fragmentary nature). 

2. Baptisms, 1679 to 1715. 
1684 to 1715. 


OwEN. 


Marriages, | 
Burials, 1680 to 1715. 


3. Baptisms and Burials, 1716 to 1767. | 


Marriages, 1716 to 1753. 
4. Marriages, 1754 to 1811. 


5. Baptisms, 1767 to 1803. 
| 1768 to 1803. 
6. Baptisms and Burials, 1803 to 1812. 
Where do these volumes exist and can they 
be seen? The Parish at that time was in 
the Diocese of Salisbury. 
LrEonaRD C, PRICE. 


Burials, 


Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


APPARITIONS OF ST. THOMAS OF 
CANTERBURY.—In an ancient stained 
glass window at Canterbury, St. Thomas is 
figured issuing from his coffin to bless a pil- 
gr im sleeping near; and in Professor Green’s 
‘Illustrated History of England’ is an 
illustration representing the saint emerging 
from his shrine with a like intent. Can any 
reader give instances of similar representa- 
tions which would seem to reveal some kind 


| of latent belief in a tomb-soul ? 


G. W. H. 


| THE ORANGERY IN KENSINGTON 


GARDENS. —I should be glad if any 


‘one could tell me where descriptions may be 


found of Wren’s Orangery as put to the use 
for which it was cvigtaally designed. How was 
it arranged? Who and on what occasions 
resorted thither ? 


Was company ever enter- 
tained there ? 


When was it first emptied of 


_all contents and thrown open to the public? 


I should also be glad to know whether it has 
been taken as the scene of any incident in 
the drama or in fiction. I may perhaps add 
that I am not seeking particulars about its 
architecture. 


L. R. N. 
| [THREE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
| DIVINES.—I should be grateful for bio- 
|graphical and bibliographical particulars 


concerning the following, who published books 
on divinity in the early eighteenth century : 
1. William Shorey. He was at one time 


Lecturer of St, Lawrence Jewry. What 
exactly was this office ? 
2. Joseph Hoole, Vicar of Haxey. Was 


he any relation of the Hoole of East India 
‘House fame? He wrote an ‘ Address to 
| Parents’ (1724). 

3. Francis Squire. He was Rector of Ex- 
ford and Vicar of Cutcomb and Luxborough, 
Somerset, and published an Answer “ to 
| some late Papers, entitled The Independent 
| Whig.” 

©. .N: H. 
INNYS, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
* PUBLISHER. — Where can I find 


| some account of this publisher of books on 
| divinity ? 


Where was his house? Who 
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printed for him? Where may the fullest 


list of his publications be seen? Particulars 
of his life would be acceptable. 

O. N. H. 
*¢ DHILELEUTHERUS BRITANNI- 


CUS.’’—This is the pseudonym of the 
author of ‘ Reflections upon Reason,’ a book 
of which a second edition was brought out 
by W. Innys. Who was he? Are there any 
other books of his? 

O. N. H. 

OHN DANIEL.—I wonder if any reader 

could give me any details regarding a 
certain John Daniel who wrote his ‘ Life 
and Astonishing Transactions of his Surpris- 
ing Adventures on an Unknown Shore’ in 
1801. The British Museum catalogue says 
that the name is a pseudonym, but gives no 
further information, while the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography ’ says nothing. 

N. M. Penzer. 
‘¢ WFOCK BEGGARS ”: LAND TERM.— 

Can any of the Companionship of ‘ N. 
and Q.’ tell me this? In different parts of 
England pieces of land are called ‘‘ Mock 
Beggars.”” There is a theory that they 
were so called in derision after the dissolu- 
tion of the Monasteries to describe property 
once owned by the Order of the Dominican 
Friars, or some other order devoted to 
poverty, which at that period in the course 
of centuries had accumulated wealth, Is 
there any justification for this theory? Can 
any one produce evidence in support of it? 
Has it been dealt with already in‘ N. & Q.’? 

Witt1am Butt. 

College of Arms. 

[A question resembling this was asked at 
1 S. ii. 478 and answered at 1 S. iii. 44 (Dec. 
14, 1850, and Jan. 18, 1851)—‘‘ Mock - beggar’s 
Hall’ was said to be a name applied to some 
old mansions: one at Wallasey was mentioned ; 
one at Ipswich. In reply it was said that the 
origin of the term was discussed in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine in 1840. Sir William Burrell 
expressed the opinion that some buildings so 
named at Brighton had been ‘“‘a mendicant 
priory.” It was also suggested that the name 
was applied to deserted country-houses, or 
to rocks which at a distance looked like some- 
thing promising and lured the wayfarer from 
the high road only to deceive him.) 


ACTICINIA: DISPENSATIONS AND 


ECCLESIASTICAL BUILDING.—Dis- 
pensations to use milk foods (milk, butter 
and cheese) during Lent had to be paid for, 
and from the proceeds of such exemptions 
were erected for example the Butter Tower— 
La Tour de Beurre—of Rouen Cathedral and 
the Tower of the ‘‘ Vacca 


” 


or cow in which 





hung the great bell of Florence. Are there 
any buildings of any kind in Great Britain 
which were erected with the funds obtained 
through dispensations permitting the use of 
‘‘lacticinia ’”’ in the penitential seasons? 

' R. Hepeer WALLACE. 


ANNANDALE: “WATER OF MILK.” 
—In ‘Letters and Papers Foreign and 
Domestic,’ under date 2 May, 1545, the 
Annandale River is termed ‘‘ the water of 
mylk.’’ How did this term arise and come 
to be applied to this river? 
R. HepGER WALLACE. 


plays WITH DAIRYING TITLES, — 

There was produced in December, 1924, 
at Birmingham, a new Comedy by Eden 
Phillpotts, entitled ‘ Devonshire Cream.’ | 
find among Lacy’s acting editions of plays. 
one by J. B. Buckstone called ‘The Maid 
with the Milking Pail,’ and in Dick’s 
‘Standard Plays’ the ‘Golden Calf.’ I 
shall be glad of references to other plays. 
with dairying titles. 

R. Hepeer WALtzAce. 


ANN FAMILY.—James Dann, “of the: 
Parish of Woolwich in Kent’ was 
married by licence at Beaulieu, Hants, on 15. 
Dec., 1774, to Ann Adams, and they had 
children baptized there as follows :—Henry, 
1778; Ann, 1779; Martha and Elizabeth, 
1781 (twins; Martha d, same year). He 
was presumably the James Dan or Dann 
who when Master-Shipwright’s Second 
Assistant at Chatham Dockyard in 1789 was 
promoted First-Assistant at Deptford, and 
in 1794 was apparently holding this position 
for both these Yards. (Royal Kalendar, 
1789, 1794—-the R.K.’s of 1787 and 1790 give 
the name as Edward Dan; Gent.’s Mag., 
1789, ‘ Civil Promotions’). He appears to- 
have died or retired before 1800. 
‘James Dann, efg. 8001.’’ is shown in 
the same Kalendar for 1790 as_ one 
of the Commissioners of the Navy, holding 
the office of Comptroller of the Storekeepers’ 
Accompts. (This name is absent from the 
list of Commissioners in Clowes’s ‘ Royal 
Navy ’). : 
Any further genealogical or biographical 
information regarding the above (who were 
possibly father and son) will be esteemed. 
Who was the “ William Dan, esq., of 
Gillingham, Kent,” whose daughters married 
respectively (the second in 1823) Colonel 
Nicolls and Major-General Alexander Car- 
negie ? 
R. BrncHam ADAMS. 
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EV. THOMAS BURMAN (1708-1784). | When rosy plumelets tuft the larch, ete. 
) 

—Rector of Dibden, New Forest, Hants, | quoted, ‘‘ as a parallel passage,” these lines : — 
1758 till his death. He was eldest son of | The — mee golden with the flowers of 
Thomas Burman, Esq. (1683-1750), of Beau-  p arch, . 
lieu, Hants, pres afterwards of Smallbrid ie The throstle singing in the feather’d larch, 
‘Hall. Suffolk. and g And down the river, like a flame of blue, 
-e% Ars 0 _ ee (d. 1730) | Keen as an arrow flies the water-king. 

- adage 1s name does not appear in Did Tennyson also write these lines? I 
Foster’s Alum. Oxon.’ W hat is known of have failed to find them in his works. and 
his school, university, ordinations, or early | Dr. Gatty does not supply the name of the 
career ? | author. 

R. BrncHam ApaMs. | J. R.A. 
HE TURKISH CRESCENT.—I shall be} AUTHORS WANTED. — 1. Who was the 
obliged if any reader will inform me_ writer of the following poem? 

when the Crescent and Star became the badge | If your head is soft and your heels are 


- standar 3 P queer, 
or standard of the Turkish Empire ? And your thoughts run high like the froth 


Joun H. Russe. | on beer, 
(There is a story told by Hesychius, that If your knees are weak and your breath 
the city of Byzantium adopted the lunar is strong, 
crescent as a badge in gratitude to Hecate| And _you laugh with joy at a real bad song, 
for rousing the dogs, and thereby the inhabi- You’re drunk, you devil, you're drunk. 


tants, in time to prevent Philip of Macedon ‘ rev ? as i 
from undermining the walls. * Shon when a See ee See eee 
the Turks took Constantinople in 1453 they J. H. Leste 
are said to have adopted the badge. How- ars z 
ever, it has been found as an Ottoman badge 2. The following have been repeated to me 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. | by an old lady; and [ should be glad to know 
Perhaps Professor Ridgway is right in think- | where they come from :— 

ing that the Turkish crescent refers not to (a) “It is dark,” sang the kettle, 


the moon, but represents the effect of joining “ 4 i 
i amulets of tusk or claw shape base to ge a leaves are lying of the 
base.] And above all is mist and darkness 





ISEMAN CLAGETT was admitted to And below all is mire and clay. 


Westminster School in July, 1732, aged ag Rage “7 ee a 
* z : : n the au an ly ’ 
li. I should be glad to learn anything about And I don’t know that it is one 


his parentage and career Was he any | For it’ i 
: : . es or it’s nothing but a glare, 
relation of Dr. Nicholas Claggett, Bishop of | Where the pray to moon together 
Exeter ? | Set a brand upon the clouds 
GFRB. | For being guilty of such weather.” 


HE STAINED GLASS OF AMIENS. iat (b) Ne’er join the chase, 


Nor run a race; 


I noticed in an article on the re-buildin ' 
of France, in a recent Scotsman, the ae | = Bara 
ment that a considerable amount of the glass | And live a hermit alway. 
of Amiens Cathedral which was removed | Oh, Charlie dear, 
during the war-time was lost in a fire, so that | I greatly fear 


in some of the windows the old glass is being | Teste Sat the mee for Colwny. 
used as a border with plain glass in the | (c) Here am I in rags and tags 

—n. : een s very glad of references | Cage ion Ques 
0 accounts of this fire (when did it occur 2), | “ +. . Dei ’ , 

and for notes of mo a at of the loss. pe | ae G. A. M. 
further, can any one inform me what is the} 3. (a) Whose is the expression “ self-con- 
kind of plain glass now being used as filling, | tempt bitterer to drink than blood ”? 

with — and mr eal’ Is it being inserted | (b). Who wrote: 

m sma uarries i i it is ae ; i . 
transparent. pal aan ie an | — ee: ee Se 
which this problem is being solved would be| At bene quisque potest vivere. Nemo diu. 
most welcome. nT | F. E- H. R. 


EFERENCE _ ee ee 
Gatty, in his key to ‘In Memoriam,’ in| * I never could make out the name of the 
Ee wets of a discussion on the well-known | “ land *. the reciter said “ Larbert ” some- 

or ' times. : 
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Replies. 





BURGAGE. 
(cxlix. 260). 


ORLEY DE WOLF HEMMEON, Ph.D., 
in Burgage Tenure in Medieval Eng- 
land (Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A., Harvard 
University Press; London; Milford, 1914) 
at p. 92 says: 


“ What was this message or burgage whose 
nature so tar we have assumed to be well 
known? Was the term burgage or its equiva- 
lent applied to the land, or to the house 
thereon, or to both? A definite answer is hard 
to give, so much depends on time and place; 
as long as the medieval English burgess knew 
very well what a burgage was, why should he 
waste thought on abstractions or on logical 
definition? It has been suggested (by Grose, 
Gild Merchant, i. p. 71, note 3) that ‘ probably 


the term [burgagium] at first referred primar- | 


ily to the land, afterwards to the house! 
Burgagium, however, was not a term of com- 
mon use; in the early part of our period it 
was used hardly at all; the records concern 
‘ messuagia ” or ‘ tenementa,’ but not burgages. 
Nor does the common use of the terms mes- 
ssuage and tenement follow the order suggested, 
for in the older boroughs their primary 
application is sometimes to the land and some- 
times to the house, and the terms are so used, 
each borough having its own fashion, all 
through the middle ages. 


In a footnote he says: 


Some of the oldest records, as Liber Winton, 
use domus and (rarely) terra as a name for the 
tenement. In a few boroughs the term ‘ bur- 
mage’ seems to pass from land to house. 


Resuming the text he says: 


speaking and anticipating, the 


Generally 
land, or the house, or 


“burgage’ was the 
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both; it contained all these meanings and any | 


one of them, depending on the place and, to 
a small extent, the time; the result was the 
same, a burgage was almost anything ‘ holden 
in free burgage’ on which or in which it was 
possible to live, and which in the older bor- 
coughs might be anything between and includ- 
ing the cellar and the attic. The term bur- 
gage was, of course, applied first to land when 
a borough was created by charter where no 
town existed before, as was the case_with 
many boroughs in Ireland. When a house 
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ficia sive ortos sive virgulta sive alia” 
(‘ Chartee Hibernie,’ p. 47), and he adds: 

At Preston he who wished to become a bur. 
gess must get ‘his burgage from the mayor,’ 
When his burgage ‘ shall be a void place, the 
mayor shall admit him, so that he shall erect 
his burgage within forty days upon a forfei. 
ture’ (Hardwick ‘ Preston,’ p. 259). 

From the author’s further notes it may be 
gathered that the burgage was the land at 
Weymouth ; that the idea of land ruled at Eton 
in 1307, Kingston-on-Thames, temp. - Edw. 
I or Edw. II, and at Bykes (in Bedfordshire) ; 
that burgage is used to include both build- 
ings and houses at Canterbury, Ipswich, 
Cambridge and Nottingham; and that the 
house idea seems to prevail at Winchester, 
Gloucester, Bridgewater, Southampton, Ber- 


| wick and Rye. 


Wm. SeEr-WeEeks. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 

Gross, ‘Guild Merchant,’ i. 71, n. 3, 
says probably a burgagium at first re- 
ferred primarily to the land, after- 
wards to the house; and_ this was 
certainly the case when a borough was created 
where no town existed before. | Hemmeon, 
‘Burgage Tenure in England,’ 92, says the 
hurgage was the land, or the house, or both, 
and that in boroughs having Norman customs 
the primary idea must have been a certain 
amount of land. The burgage certainly in- 
cluded more than the buildings. The term 
is used in different meanings in different 
places, and Hemmeon gives examples. The 
rent was not the burgage. It seems fairly 
clear that, although to, a burgage were usually 


‘attached lands in the arable fields of the 


borough as well, the term did not apply to 
the ding in these fields. The borough rent, 
usually of one shilling, lay upon the building- 
plot and the house, and not upon the com- 
monfield strips appurtenant thereto, which 
could be severed by sale or other means with- 
out affecting the burgage or the right of the 
lord to the rent. 
R. S. B. 


Below I give verbatim copy of Blackstone's 


‘description of Burgage, as it appears in the 


was built on an allotment of this land it too, 


was a burgage. and both were called a bur- 
gage. 

In a foot note he cites the Earl of Pem- 
broke’s charter to Wexford in 1317 ‘‘liceat 
eisdem burgensibus de tenementis suis que 
tenent in burgagiis suis, disponere 


edition of 1767, a copy of which is in my 
possession : ; 
Tenure in burgage is described by Glanvil, 
and is expressly said by Littleton, to be 
tenure in socage; and it is where the king or 
other person is lord of an antient borough, 


| in which the tenements are held by a rent 


‘sicut sibi melius viderint expedire, sive edi- , 


certain. It is indeed only a kind of town 
socage; as common socage, by which other 
lands are holden, is usually of a rural nature. 
A borough, as we have formerly seen, 35 
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distinguished from other towns by the right 
of sending members to parliament; and, 
where the right of election is by burgage 
tenure. that alone is a proof of the antiquity 
of the borough. Tenure in burgage therefore, 
or burgage tenure, is where houses, or lands 
which were formerly the scite of houses, in 
an antient borough, are held of some lord 
in common socage, by a certain established 
rent. 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Burgage is a small field at a short distance 
from the house or farmyard, usually less 
than half an acre in area. (‘ English Dia- 
lect Dict.’). 

Fr. bourgage, an estate, or tenure in bur- 
gage, held either of the King or of other 


lords of the borough, and subject to no other | 


than the customary rents and services thereof. 
(Cotgrave). 
ALFRED SypNnEyY LEwIs, 
Librarian. 
Constitutional Club, W.C. 
‘6 WFFILAGE”’ AND 
(cxlix. 261).—As contemporary subal- 
terns knew to their cost this ‘‘ pastime ” 
reached England in Georgian days under the 
name of ‘‘drizzling.”” Young ladies (and 
old) used to badger their officer friends for 
scraps of worn-out gold-lace which they then 
“drizzled ’? out, selling the gold threads. It 
was often a serious tax on a young officer as 
the ladies were quite consciousless and name- 
less beggars. 


which I forget at the moment, 
Epwarp Hron-Atten. 


In 1889 I gave an old woman in S. Norway 
a very large woollen brocade dressing-gown— 
crimson wool, with gold threads and red silk. 
She teased it into separate shreds, then she 
carded the wool and silk, and spun them 
separately into fine wool and silk yarn. Her 
daughter wove the red silk into a pattern with 
blue wool, and sold it at twelve shillings a 
yard. She was going to weave the red wool 
in with the gold thread. It was quite com- 
mon to cut up any old woollen material or 
mixture, separate the mixtures and recard, 
spin, and re-weave. Socks, stockings and 
Jerseys were all used again. 

G. E. 


LECTION FLAGS (cxlix. 263).—In reply 
~ to Marsits, I have a number of tattered 
silk flags which were used at Whittlesey, Isle 


of Ely, in connexion with the election of | 


members for Cambridgeshire. Two, inscribed 
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“ PARFILAGE ” | 


Unless some one else supplies | 
it, I can find you a long contemporary , 
account of ‘‘drizzling,’’? the exact locus of | 
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| ‘* The King and Constitution,’ and ‘‘ King,. 
Lords and Commons,”’ must go back to the 
time of the Reform Bill. Others are of the 
times of the Corn Law agitation: ‘‘ Agri- 
culture’’; ‘‘ Yorke and Eaton. No foreign 
corn duty free’; ‘‘ Vote for Yorke and 
Eaton ”’; ‘‘ The Farmers’ Friend.”’ 

Two similar flags, ‘‘ A E A” and ‘‘ God 
| Save the Prince and Princess,”’ celebrate the 
| royal marriage of March 10, 1863. 

G. C. Moore Sir. 


E-DATING THE YEARS BY THE 

NEW CALENDAR (cxlviii. 172, 212, 
| 267, 521, 353, 376). — There is no actual 
authority for re-numbering the years of the 
Old Calendar. In years prior to 1752, long 
usage sanctions the custom to give a double 
year, the first being according to the Old, the 
second according to the New Calendar, now 
in use. 

The Old Style was discontinued in Ireland 
| from 1582, and in Scotland from 1600, in 





| favour of the New Style, which New Style 

is stated to be ‘‘ the common Usage through- 
| out the whole Kingdom,” in the preamble to 
| the Act of 1751, which made the New Style. 
| legal throughout all His Majesty’s British 
| Dominions from September, 1752. 

The alteration to, and adoption of, the- 
New Calendar need not trouble the historian, 
or worker on old documents, so far as day 
and month are concerned. The day and 
month, if given in Old Style, should be un- 
altered, because endless confusion would 
result from attempting to alter them accord- 
~~ New Style in every case. 

at the New Calendar was 


” 


‘* common 
usage,’ even in England, long before 1752, 
is evident from old almanacs. That of 
George Wharton for the year 1658 may be 
taken as an example. The author writes 
from Bradfield, dedicating his book to Francis 
Hyde, Esquire, of Pangburn (sic) which 
proves it to be an English book. In Eng- 
land, at that time, the year 1658 did not 
legally begin till March 25, yet January is- 
distinctly included in 1658, followed by 
February and the other months in their 
order. 

The Quakers, as individuals, were sup- 
orters of the ‘‘ common Usage ”’ (New Style) 
ong before 1752, but the Quaker Yearly 
Meeting, as set forth at cxlviii. 313, regu- 
larised future datings within their body by 
directing compliance with the Act. Officiaily, 





the Quaker Yearly Meeting had, no doubt, 
previously complied with the old regulations. 
In connection with this matter it is inter-. 
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esting to note that, some forty or more years 
ago, a controversy arose amongst Friends 
and their friends as to the term ‘‘ Seventh 
day ’’ being used for Sunday, the idea being 
that as many people considered ‘‘ Sabbath ”’ 
and ‘‘ Sunday ”’ to be synonymous in earlier 
times (‘‘ For the seventh day is the Sab- 
bath ’’), therefore the early Quakers had so 
used it. Reference was made to certain 
Members of Parliament and other prominent 
personages of the Quaker persuasion, upon 
the subject, the result being a general con- 
sensus of opinion that, from the time of the 
early Quakers, Sunday had been First day 
(not Seventh), and January had been First 
Month, not Eleventh, as it was officially in 
England, but not in Scotland and Ireland. 
RoBeRT & ABABRELTON. 
Perhaps this heading is misleading; there 
was not any re-dating of the years .conse- 
quent on the adoption of the Gregorian 
Calendar — it did away with the double- 
dating. For purposes of history the year 
was held to begin on January 1, and for 
legal purposes on March 25, hence the days 
January 1 to March 24 belonged to two years. 
For more than a century before the New 
Style was introduced in 1752, the dates were 
frequently given, thus: January 1, 1676/7, 
March 24, 1676/7, the following day being 
March 25, 1677. The clergyman mentioned 
on p. 376 was following the usual custom of 
the times in writing Feb. 20, 1706/7. This 
can be verified by reference to writings of 
the period, e.g., the State Papers; Thurloe 
Papers. General Monck dated his letter to 
the Protector, ‘‘ 21° March, 1656/7.’’ When 
both years 
instances), it is a puzzle to know which year 
was intended. January 26, 1720, might 
either be 1719/20 or 1720/21. In the case 
of birth-dates apparent impossibilities arise 
where the double-dating was not used. 
NorMAN PENNEY. 
5, Argyll Road, Bournemouth. 
“6 (LD MORTALITY’S ” WORK (exlix. 
205).—Many years ago, in those days 
of peace and leisure, when Queen Victoria 
reigned, we, as children, tended the tomb- 
stones in the church,ard near our home. 
With great care we scraped moss and lichen 
from the stones with a chisel and then 
scrubbed them with soda, soap and water “‘ to 
clean them nicely ’’ for the dead. 
There was one old tombstone to which we 
gave great attention. On it were sculp- 
tured the tools of a Mason. The stone was 


are not given (as in many | 


erected in memory of a mason who fell from ! 


his ladder when carving a pinnacle on the 
Church Tower, which was built about 1450 
A.D. 

Last summer our childish service to the 
departed was vividly recalled to my mind on 
visiting a chantry chapel in Kent where lie 
the mortal remains of some of my ancestors. 
The old woman who tends the church and 
the enclosed chapel told me that she often 
grieved that some members of the family were 
buried outside in the churchyard near the 
church door. She took me to an old table- 
tomb of large size: ‘‘I allus gie’s it a good 
clean cum Kaster wi’ soap and soda-water: 
and I’m sorry it ain’t so clean to-day for 
you to see the words on’t.”’ 

G, W. H. 

{HARMING OF WARTS (exlviii. 438; 

exlix. 14, 52, 196, 230).—In Mayo in 


| 1881 a wise old woman, who used to ‘‘ measure 





| 


| 





heads’’ for headache, gave me some cures. 
For warts: ‘‘steal a piece of fresh butter, 
chop leaves of viper’s bugloss, mix, and apply 
with a wish away.’’ ‘ Steal as many bits 
of meat as there are warts, rub each wart 
with its own bit, bury secretly and as they 
rot, the warts will disappear.’’ The third 
cure involved no moral turpitude. ‘‘ Go to 
the old burying ground by Loch Launach 
(Castlebar) and find a flat gravestone marked 
with an Irish Cross, where it crosses there'll 
be a little hole, with water in it. Ye must 
go fasting and alone. Rub wart with the 
water, say a Pater an Ave and a Glory be 
and they’ll be gone before seven days.” This 
was believed to be infallible. P 
G. E. 


In connection with this subject an inter- 
esting circumstance was mentioned in Part 
I, Yorkshire Notes and Queries, October, 
1885, which is worth reproducing. A cor- 
respondent signing herself Mary Stead 
wrote : 


My little boy’s hands were covered with 
warts a few months ago, and a bottle I got 
from the doctor containing some liquid to 
rub them, seemed to be ineffective in remov- 
ing them. A neighbour woman seeing the 
disfigurements told the boy to go to her 
house and sell them. She paid him a _half- 
penny, wrapped in paper, and told him _ to 
place it carefully away till the warts dis- 
appeared. In a month his hands were clear, 
and the coin is still wrapped up. He has not 
had one since September. This is a fact; 
whether the doctor’s lotion took effect after- 
wards I cannot say. 

H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 
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<< FOUR THIEVES ” VINEGAR (cxlviii. , 
99).— Mr. W. G. Bell, in a recent | 
lecture on the Plague, explained this curious | 
name. It appears that during the pestilence 

four men were caught in the act of robbing | 
the dead. Curious to ascertain how the |! 
robbers escaped infection the authorities dis- 
covered that the men rubbed their bodies with | 
a mixture of vinegar and spices. An enter- | 
prising firm at once placed the remedy on 
the market under the appropriate name of its 
first users. Some of these old labels were 
recently found in the cellars of a firm in the | 
Minories. Dr. Uvedale believed in vinegar | 
poured over a red-hot brick as a plague pre- 

ventive. (See Robinson’s ‘ History of | 
Enfield,’ i. 1823, p. 121). 


J. ARDAGH. 


AVERN NAMES OF MILITARY 
ORIGIN (cxlix. 100, 158, 195, 228, 268). | 

—The following are names of Bristol Inns: | 

Black Prince. 

Cross Guns. 

Duke of Wellington. 

Lord Raglan. 

Lord ney. 

Naval Volunteer. 

Prince Rupert. 

Admiral Duncan. 

Armada. 


Armoury Tavern. 
Champion of Wales. 
General Draper. 
General Elliott. 
General Picton. 
Lord Nelson. 
Nelson’s Arms. 
Waterloo Inn. 


G. O. 
At Winford, some six miles from Flax | 
Bourton, is an Inn called The Prince of 
Waterloo. 
S.C. W. | 


The Gallant Trooper, Goodge Street, Totten- 
ham Court Road. 


G. E. 
The following occur in King’s Lynn (1729- 
1800) : 


The Duke of Cumberland. 
Porto Bello (N. end). 


Porto Bello (Checker Ward). 
Royal , Standard. 
FE. B. O. K. L. 


The following are Exeter names: 
The Valiant Soldier, Magdalen Street. 
The Fortune of War (extinct). 
Artillery Inn, Holloway Street. 
Victory Inn, St. Sidwell’s Street. 
H. TaPtey-Soper, 
Librarian. 
ORRI (cxlix. 262).—This family flourishes 
(if such a term is applicable in such a 
place) at Bastilica high up in the Corsican 
mountains. Bastilica was the home of the 


patriot-hero Sampiero Corso and the Porri 
family are said to be his direct descendants. 





Epwarp Heron ALLEN. 


ROVERBS AND PHRASES: EXPLAN- 

ATIONS SOUGHT (cxlix. 263). —3. 

‘*Clean as a whistle’’ has been regarded in 
two ways at least :— 

(a) As a corruption of ‘‘as clear as a 
whistle’? used by John Byrom (1692-1763), 
as to whom see the ‘ D.N.B.,’ in an ‘ Epistle 
to Lloyd’; 

(b) As a corruption of ‘‘ as clean as a 
whittle,’ a whittle meaning a woollen shawl 
or blanket, being originally derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon hwitel, a white mantel, hwit 
meaning ‘‘ white.’’ 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


[SCRIPTION ON REREDOS, AYLEs- 
FORD: ‘ QUOS ANGUIS,” &c. (cxlix. 


81, 136, 175, 264).—I think Mr. Prerporxt 


must be under some misconception when he 
hestitates about oia as an abbreviation of 
““omnia.”? The abbreviated forms, oia, oe, 
oi, oem, oes, oia, for omnis and its inflexions 
are among the commonest to be found in 
MSS. of any date. Chassant, in his ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire des Abréviations,’ Paris, 1884, and 


| Cappelli, in his ‘ Dizionario di Abbreviature,’ 
| Milan, 1912, gives all of them, and some 


variations as well. Whether the line over 
the 7 stands for mn or merely indicates the 
omission of one or more letters of the word, 
is, I suppose, not to be certainly affirmed ; 
but the interpretation of the abbreviated 
form is unquestionable. 

Joun R. Macratu. 


In ‘Manuel de Paléographie, Latine et 
Francaise, du VI° au XVII° Siécle,’ by 


| Maurice Prou, Archiviste paléographe, Sous- 
| bibliothécaire a la Bibliothéque Nationale 


(Paris, Alphonse Picard), the following con- 
tractions are given in the ‘ Dictionnaire des 
Abréviations Latines et Frangaises employées 
dans les Manuscrits et Chartes du Moyen 
Age,’ which forms part of the above work :— 
Oj)=omni ; ot%@=omnia; 67bz—omnibus; didu 
=omnimoda; dio=omnino. It also gives 
the following contractions of various cases of 
homo, where the leters m and n are similarly 
omitted: — Hét = homini; héizs = hominis; 
hdtu=hominum. In each case the contrac- 
tion mark indicates the omission of both m 
and n, and in some cases also of one or more 
other letters as well. 
Wma. Se.r-WEEKS. 
Westwood, Clitheroe. 


(FEORGE WILSON (cxlix. 207, 265).—The 


Rev. George Wilson, Rector of Caldecote, 
Hunts, 1744-1770, was also non-resident 








Octoser 24, 1925, 
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Rector of Doddington, Lincs., where the , I have obtained I find that James Morison, 
vacancy caused by his death was filled 10 Hygeist, lived for some years at Cherry Vale 
March, 1770. | Farm, on the Finchley d, and that about 
| 1834 he went to reside and carry on business 
| in Paris. He died in the Rue des Pyramides 
there, in 1840, and was buried in Kensal 
Green, where his memory is commemorated 
by a large mausoleum. 

H. Askew. 
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G. S. GrBBons. 


ZOAB STREET, LONDON (cxlix. 224, 

266).—Zoar Chapel, King’s Court, Gt. 
Suffolk Street, Southwark. This is the 
address in my note-book, written on 6 Oct., 
1902, when I measured the building to pre- 


serve a record, as it was threatened with 
demolition for a local improvement. ANKING TERMS: DRAFTS AND 


It consisted of a rectangular room, 16ft. | CHEQUES (cxlix. 154, 176, 214, 228).— 
6in. wide by 33ft. 6in. long, with a platform Mz. H. Conen’s reference to Scott is inter- 
at one end, 5ft. wide, raised 2ft. above the | esting: for down to about fifty years ago it 
floor. In the centre of the middle aisle, com- | was quite a regular thing for a merchant to 
mencing at the platform, was a pit about | draw ‘‘an order’? on his London bankers 
4ft. wide by &ft. long and 4ft. deep, covered | in his own handwriting, in the same way 
with loose boards. There were galleries| as we nowadays draw a bill of exchange on 
a sides, supported by eight iron | 4 client at ninety days or more. Whether 
columns, 





Spennymoor. 


opposite end of the Chapel to where the plat- 
form was situated. The room had a flat 
plastered ceiling with two large windows over 
the platform. Nothing could be plainer or 
more devoid of architectural interest than 
this old seventeenth century chapel. 
RopBert PraRsatt. 
** Avondale,’ Uxbridge Road, 
Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 
MERICA SQUARE AND JOHN 
STREET (cxlix. 206, 266).—John Street 

is in America Square, Minories, on the north 
side, and forms part of the Square. It 
extends from the Minories to Crutched 
Friars. 

The above John Street is not the John 
Street, Adelphi, referred to by Mr. Ancut- 
BALD SPARKE in his reply. 

AtFrReD Sypney LEwIs, 
Librarian. | 

Constitutional Club, W.C. 

I fear Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE is under a 
misapprehension in associating John Street, 
E.C., with the Adelphi architects. The 
John Street referred to under this heading 
runs from the junction of Crutched Friars 
and Lloyd’s Avenue to the Minories, and is 
a stone’s throw only from America Square. 
I regret I am unable to say after whom this 
thoroughfare is named, but it is a long way 
removed from the Adelphi, both topo- 


graphically and architecturally. 
GritBert JOHN ANDERSON. 
Sanderstead Village, Surrey. 
[THE MORISON LION (cxlviii. 348, 466). 
—Dr. J. M. Buttocs, at the end of his 
query at the first reference, asks where was 
According to information ; 





Morison buried. 


The staircase to these was at the | these documents had to bear a stamp defaced 


by the drawer’s name, I am unable to say. 
If memory can be trusted in such minor 
details no stamp was necessary in those days 
for those crude instruments of payment. A 
great-uncle on my mother’s side was a large 
dealer in antiques and objets de vertu, and 
I often saw him write large sums in payment 
for purchases on rough slips of paper, which 
flourishing ‘‘That’s all right,’ he would 
say ‘“‘ My bankers ’1l honour that.’? At what 
date was the ‘‘ crossing ’’ of cheques started 


in banking circles? 
M. L. R. Breszar. 


Cows AS DRAUGHT ANIMALS (exlix. 
155, 212).—It may be perhaps of some 
interest to your correspondents to know that 
oxen were frequently shod in New England 
as late as the early ’sixties. 
CuaRtes KE. Srrartovy. 


[We are glad to print this reply; but believe 
the querist desires instances of cows—as dis- 
tinct from bullocks — being used as draught 
animals and shod.] 


TRANSLATOR WANTED (cxlix. 263).— 

In reply to Mr. Cuartes SwyNNERTON, 
the following translation of ‘O Domine 
Deus,’ by Professor Skeat, may be of interest: 


My io and My God, I have trusted in 
ee, 

O Dearest Lord Jesus, now liberate me! 

Oppressed by this chain, 

And wretched with pain, : 

Still languishing, groaning, and bending the 


nee, 
I adore Thee, implore Thee, now liberate 
me. 
Morte, Hamitton Scott. 
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The Library. 


The Place-names of Buckinghamshire. By A. 
Mawer and I. M. Stenton. (Cambridge 
University Press. 18s. net.) 


HIS is the second volume of the Survey of 
English Place-names undertaken by the 
English Place-name Society, and the first of 
the county volumes. ‘The Preface contains a 
most inspiring account of the assistance the 
authors have had at command, and the wealth 
of material they have dealt with. It is espec- 
ially satisfactory to note the contribution 
drawn from unpublished material. 

Buckinghamshire, so far as archeological 
evidence reveals its history, was not an early 
home ot the Saxons. Britons, in whatever 
state of danger and discomfort, seem to have 
remained in the plain below the Chilterns as 
late as 571. The Chilterns themselves came 
late into the invaders’ practical possession; 
but in the open country by the Colne and the 
Thames the mound at ‘Taplow bears witness 
to a settlement going back to heathen times. 
The north of the county we must believe to 
have been settled by Anglians not Saxons, 
and our authors suggest that the boundary 
between the two was formed by the wooded 
and broken land round Brill. Later on, in 
Henry I's reign, Buckinghamshire made a 
part of the Danelaw; but the Scandinavian 
settlers having adopted the English place- 
names as they found them, left but slight 
trace of themselves in nomenclature. Never- 
theless, two of the most interesting names 
dealt with in this volume, Skirmett and Fin- 
gest, bear Scandinavian character, and the 
Tur of Turville reveals that as late as the 
twelfth century a Scandinavian personal name 
might be used in the south of Buckingham- 
shire. Two names recorded in the eleventh 
century, Saunderton and Amersham, present 
a problem of unusual difficulty, which our 
authors incline to solve by supposing them 
derived from the personal name of a foreign 
immigrant—perhaps a Sandere and an Agil- 
mod respectively. Quainton is interesting as 
being Cweningtun,—from a woman’s name 
beginning with Cwen—showing that before 
the Norman Conquest women could hold land 
and give their name to it. Walton, again, 
being by Aylesbury—weala-tun, the vill of the 
Britons—goes to support the conjecture that 
“Waltons ” close to a great estate were dwel- 
lings of British servants rather than of re- 
maining independent Britons. 

It is tempting to mention ascore or two of 
names which. from formation or association, 
present points of particular interest: but we 
have not space for more than a few, and 
indeed, for the rest the reader is better re- 
ferred to the book itself. Here is that. place, 
appearing in Domesday Book as Evinghehou 
(‘the hoh or ridge-spur of Ifa’s people’) 
whose modern name of Ivinghoe Scott altered. 
to Ivanhoe, unconsciously reproducing the 
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spelling of a seventeenth century document 
not then published. A thirteenth century 
tield-name “‘ Thertheoxlaydede”’ appears al- 
most too good to be true. A large proportion 
of names is derived from extinct personal 
names—usually from the diminutive or pet- 
form of them, the eponymous hero reduced 
to his simplest expression. Of other elements 
may be noted the relatively high proportion 
of ‘‘ Stoke” and “ ley.”” Chetwode, Brill and 
Brickhill claim attention as compounds of the 
British and English word for ‘‘ wood” and 
“hill” respectively. In Weedon, in the root 
of which is the idea “sacred” “ holy,” we 
may trace, perhaps, old heathen religious 
associations. An odd farm-name is Luxters, 
to be connected with an entry in a seven- 
teenth century terrier: “5 lucksters which 
is about ten acres.” A “double acre,” then, 
of which no account can be given. Horsenden 
has some historical importance as tending to 
confirm the reality of MHengist’s brother 
‘Horsa, a name is not found independently 
in OE as a personal name, though its use in 
place-names establishes it as good. How his- 
tory comes in sometimes to correct etymology 
may be observed in Wendover Dean, where the 
second element might be taken for dean=valley, 
but it is proved & documentary evidence to 
be dean=decanus. 

The names are dealt with Hundred by Hun- 
dred, going roughly from north to south, with 
an alphabet of parishes within the Hundred. 
Each article gives first the significant spel- 
lings with their reference, and, in accordance 
with the principles of the Survey, includes in 
the explanatory article whatever topographi- 
cal matter is revelant. There are two maps, 
which should be always under the student’s 
eye. 


The Diary of Thomas Turner, of East Houthly, 
Sussex, 1754-1765. Edited by Florence Maris 
Turner. (John Lane. 4s. 6d. net.) 


T is better for a book not to be over-praised. 

This Diary is put to some little disadvan- 
tage by the suggestion of comparison with 
Pepys and by Mr. Priestley’s lavish extolling. 
One had best turn to it from the introduction 
without immoderate expectation—without even 
thinking to find it quite as good as racy rustic 
talk. He will then be sure of satisfaction. 
Thomas Turner—who was first a schoolmaster 
and then a village grocer —was by natural 
propensity, a bookish man and as with many 
men of more learning and cultivation than 
be could boast, the inclination to write was 
clearly often the mere outcome of having read. 
He loved theological reading: how long- 
breathed his interest could be may be seen 
from his having read. aloud on one Sunday 
evening five, on another six, of Tillotscn’s 
sermons. He read a good deal of other 
divinity besides, as well as Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Pope’s ‘ Odyssey,’ Clarissa Harlowe,’ and 
other things among which is an abridgment 
of a life of Mme de Maintenon. Great part 
of the Diary is taken up with his struggle 
against intemperance; he resolves and _ fails, 
resolves and fails again, and thereby will re- 
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mind most readers of Johnson struggling with a 
ditterent enemy. He sometimes briefly sketches 
the convivial scenes in which he came to grief, 
and there is a description of this sort which 
might figure in one of the more robust novels 
of the time. 

He and his first wife, if we may trust the 
Diary as a fair general picture of their life 
together, were quarrelsome: but, perhaps, he 
used its pages as a safety-valve. After her 
death his allusions to her are sometimes in 
the style of the most respectful lapidary in- 
scriptions—sometimes simple expressions that 
seem to show real grief. Compared with the 
frequency of these topics the notes of inci- 
dents, or record of country doings are sever- 


ally rare, but they are none the less much to | 


be prized. To any one who, besides having 
an affection for the eighteenth century, knows 
and loves Sussex there are some pages, with 
their pleasant, familiar names, that will ap- 
pear delightfully alive. In 1756 Turner goes 
to see the funeral at Laughton of the “Dowager 
of Castlecomers’’—the lady, surely, who 
furnished Horace Walpole with a _ by-word. 
The Lewes races crop up from time to time; 
and Turner also makes expeditions to Buxted 
Park, Newhaven and other places to see 
sights. He takes a manly pleasure in being 
busy in his trade; and worries himself 
on occasion with fear he may have acted 
unfairly. The characters 
simple people, with the exception of the Rev. 
Mr. Porter, who furnishes an_ extraordinary 
illustration of what was possible in clerical 
conduct in those days—combined, it appears, 
with ability as a preacher. 


Coleridge: Poetry and Prose. Edited by H. W. 


Garrod. 
net.) 


Spreng are three poems of Coleridge which 
- are as secure of immortality, as deeply 
interwoven with the being of English poetry, 
as ‘Hamlet’ is; there are two or three more 
which have their place not very far from the 
others. The rest of his work belongs to the 
penumbra of literature, and interests one less 
than does Coleridge himself. Much of what is 
written of him has necessarily to be by way 
of disparagement :—his talk, “ copiose loquens 
sapientia,” perhaps, but, in general, copious- 
ness without effective wisdom; the tragedy of 
his indolence; the inability to make anything 
clear and solid in work or in character. Mr. 
Garrod’s introduction sets all this before the 
reader with generosity and understanding. 
Hazlitt’s accounts remain the best explanation 
of the admiration Coleridge evoked. _ They 
are followed here by extracts from Jeffrey, 
De Quincey, Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Carlyle, 
Emerson and Pater. These extracts form the 
most useful part of the book—the poems them- 
selves being so easily accessible in many edi- 
tions. A word must be said in appreciation of 
the portrait—from Haughton’s at Christ’s 
Hospital. 
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in his story are, 


(Oxford, Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. | 
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' Johnson’s ‘ Prologue to Comus,’ 1750. (Oxford 


ds. 6d. net.) 


We have received yet another of the beauti- 
ful T'ype-Facsimiles of the Oxford Press, 
To the Prologue is joined the ‘ Postscript,’ 
written also in 1750, for William Lauder’s 
‘ Essay on Milton’s Use and Limitation of the 
Moderns.’ Both, it will be remembered, pregs 
on the public the claims of Milton’s grand- 
daughter Elizabeth Foster, his only surviving 
descendant, the one asking support for the 
performance of ‘Comus’ given for her bene- 
fit, the other—the more interesting piece of 
writing of the two—making request for sub- 
scriptions. The Johnson Bibliography of 
Courtney and Nichol Smith, quoting from 
Genest, tells us that the profits of the per- 
formance amounted to £63 14s. 6d., and was 
made up by various contributions to £130, 
The Postscript, and the Preface Johnson sw 
plied to the same book, associate him wi 
Lauder’s attempt to be-little Milton, and re 
main memorials of a curious mistake of his, 
It is interesting to compare this facsimile of 
the title-page of the Prologue with that given 
‘in the new edition of the Bibliography. 


University Press. 


JE have received from the Oxford Press an 
interesting pamphlet (price 6d.), entitled 
‘St. Deiniol’s, Hawarden,’ consisting of the 
paper describing the foundation of the Library 
contributed to the Nineteenth Century for 
July 1906, by Mrs. Drew, with an introduction 
setting out the present position of the Library 
by the Warden of St. Deinicl’s. We have also 
received from the Norwich City Librarian 
No. III of the “ Norfolk Celebrities ” which 
deals with Sir Thomas Browne. The list in 
the Bibliography under ‘ Biography and 
Criticism ’ may be noted as useful. 


CORRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 262, col. 1. 1. 20 from foot, for “b. 
1783 ” read b. c. 1756; and ibid. 1. 10 from foot 


for “astrology ” read astronomy. 


NoTIcEs TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

Approven ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are Tre 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
°N. & Q.’ to which the latter refers. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to al 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and 
= _— the contribution in question is to 

ound. 
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